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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY 


(Continued from page 371.) 


‘“‘T feel sensibly confirmed in the belief, that 
passing through Holland was the right way, for 
in coming through the towns to this place, there 
has been so much love prevalent, that it has felt 
to me as though we were not among strangers, 
though with people of a strange speech ; and 
that there were many who could not be spoken 
to from something avswering in their minds to 
what is felt by us, even without outward inter- 
pretation. A minister of the Calvinist church 
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wife came to tea with us, and expressed satisfac 
tion in our company, which we also felt in theirs» 
and parted from them in that love which throws 
down all distinctions of names in religion. 
‘‘Second day, 31st. After a solemn season 
with the only person we knew of here who makes 
any profession with us, we set off in a treckschuyt, 
for Avusterdam, where we arrived the next even- 


ing, and met a kind reception from John Van- 


derwerf. 

‘‘ Fourth day, attended the Monthly Meeting 
of the few Friends here, and light seeming to 
shine upon visiting these, in their own houses, 
we entered upon the service, which was se owned 
by the prevalence of gospel liberty and love that 
hard things were made comparatively easy. S. 
G. and I had never before spoken through an 
interpreter, which office J. V. jun. filled agree- 
ably, and our minds were bowed in thankfulness 
to the Lord who manifests himself a present 
helper. 

‘‘ The situation of those few sheep, as it were 
in a wilderness country, calls for near sympathy, 


drank tea with us, this evening, and undertook | and it is a favor when not only this feeling is 


to give notice of a meeting which is appointed 
for to-morrow. . 

“Seventh day, 29th. The meeting was held 
at ten o'clock, G. D. and S. G. were strengthened 
to recommend inward waiting for the revelation 
of divine power, but there seemed little open- 
ness among the few assembled ; several ministers 
of the Calvinistic church attended, and we took 
tea with one of them—-many others were present, 
and a gvod deal of religious conversation took 
place, wherein an explanation was entered into 
of our principles and testimonies ; G. D. open- 
ing these clearly, and apparently to their satis- 
faction. I thought this was a season spent 
profitably, though as to my own feelings | am 
like one in prison ; may I be helped to resign 
myself into His hands who has, I trust, sent me 
out on this journey; for whilemy conflicts seem 
rather to increase than lessen, and the exercise 
of my spirit almost weighs down the poor body, 
I do at times’feel renewed confidence that I shall 
be preserved, and that those I have left will be 
taken care of. 

“ First day, 30th. A public meeting at four 
in the afternoon, it was very large, more coming 
than the house could hold; some liberty was 
felt by all of us in expressing what arose, but it 
was an exercising low time, a physician and his 





extended, but a willingness accompanies to let 
it run as it flows. It is about four years since 
they were visited by G. D., S. Emlen, and J. 
Kendall ; that life which is the crown of all pro- 
fession is certainly low; the seed seems in®a 
wintry state, scarcely shooting above ground, 
yet we have thought it is under the care of Him 
who can nourish and bring it forth, if it be only 
allowed to lie under His cultivating hand, and 
not exposed too much to the chilling breath that 
surrounds ; there are also some hidden, seekiog 
minds in these parts—perhaps mixed with the 
variows names to religion, and others who we 
find do not join with any denomination, but 
keep quietly among themselves, exemplary in 
their conduct, doing good, and communicating 
of their outward blessings ; plain in their ap- 
pearance and manner ; one of these, after sitting 
in an opportunity where evident solemnity cover- 
ed us, observed that though we could not under- 
stand each other, there was ‘ a feeling and unity 
within.’ 

“ First day, 6th of 4 mo. We had two public 
meetings, one at half-past nine, the other at four 
—G. D. and 8. G. were favored to minister with 
gospel love and authority. I had fresh cause for 
confusion, and the acknowledgement that to me 
belongeth shame ; pain still attends the remem 
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brance of my want of dedication in these meet- 
ings. 

“Second day morning. We had a little 
sitting among ourselves, desiring to feel our way 
from, or detention in this city, rightly ordered ; 
we were afresh helped to believe, that, as the 
eye’was kept single, He who had led forth would 
continue to preserve us. We went to tea with 
a family named Decknatel—a widow, her son 
and two daughters ; these were educated in the 
Anabaptist profession, her husband having been 
a preacher among this sect, but since his death 
they have not joined in communion with any 
particular people, but kept themselves select, 
except going sometimes to the Moravian worship. 
A sweet influence prevailed in the house, and a 
good deal of religious conversation occurred, J. 
Vanderwerf being with us to interpret. They 
believe in the sufficiency of the spirit of truth 
to lead into all truth, though they seem not 
fully to have entered into that rest where there 
is a ceasing from our own works, as they sing 
hymns sometimes, and have an instrument of 
music én their house. They were very desirous 
of understanding us, and our errand—it seemed 
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entertainment until we reached Dusseldorf, on 
the evening of the 13th, where we got to a good 
inn. 

“14th. Concluded to stay this day, to feel 
whether bound or dismissed from hence ; in the 
forenoon called on Michael David Wetterboar, 
whom our friends Decknatel recommended us to 
see, we also drank tea with him, and found him 
an inward retired man, living pretty much alone, 
and not knowing that he has any companions in 
this large place, where superstition seems to 
reign. We had a season of solid retirement after 
tea, and some profitable conversation through 
R. G. in French. 

“15th. Went off the direct course about 
eighteen miles to Elberfeld, expecting to find 
some seeking people; we were directed to a per- 
son named Smith, with whom we spent a little 
time; he speaks English and was civil, but 
seemed fearful of engaging to be our interpreter: 
he informed us there were some mystics in the 
town, who met together on first days, but we 
found no way to get into their company. In 
the morning we ‘walked out, G. D. and I one 
way, and R. and S. G. another, but though we 


strange to them for me to leave a husband and | called in at some houses, no way opened for a 
seven children, but feeling liberty to enter a| meeting, we therefore returned to Dusseldorf to 


little into the cause, and some particulars of my | tea. 


convincement, &c., as the remembrance arose 
with renewed thankfulness, they appeared not 
only fully satisfied, but toyeomprehend the lan- 
guage. This conversation introduced toa solemn 
silence, in which they readily joined, and we had 
each to unite in the testimony that the salutation 
of ‘ peace unto it’ belonged to this house : this 
memorable season closed in awful supplication, 
and we parted under a feeling of that*pure love 
which throws down the narrow barriers.of nomi- 
nal distinction, and baptizes into the unity of the 
one Spirit. 

“9th. At four o’clock this afternoon we had 
another public meeting, which was well attended 
as to numbers, but the people were unsettled in 
time of silence ; the doctrine of truth ran clearly, 
and a hope was raised that some felt a testimony 
to it in their own minds. 

“10th. Left Amsterdam with J. V. jun. and 
Frederick Mentz, in a carriage boat, the usual 
way of travelling in this country; it is drawn 
along a canal by a horse, and consists of a small 
cabin, calculated to hold seven or eight, and a 
larger room which will contain about thirty 
people, with seats to accommodate all the pas- 
sengers, and light sufficient to work by. We 
arrived at Utrecht between three and four o'clock, 
felt exercised respecting a meeting here, but, 
not living enough by faith, and looking too 
much outward, discouragement prevailed. 

‘11th. Set off from Utrecht in a post wagon, 
and travelled over deep roads, through a woody 
country thickly inhabited, though the land is 
poor, and we found but indifferent lodging and 





M. D. W. spent the evening with us, and 
we had a season of spiritual refreshment in the 
feeling of Christian liberty and love, under which 
we parted. 

“17th. Left Dusseldorf about half past-six, 
and got to Cologne to dinner—a dark place of 
popish superstition, crosses and images appear- 
ing almost every where in and about it: we all 
felt oppressed and glad to leave this place ; 
reached Bonn, a smaller town, where similar 
idolatry prevailed: G. D. and R. G. walking out 
saw the Host, as it is called, carrying about, and 
the people kneeling to it. 

18th. Rode through a beautiful valley of 
vineyards, and other plantations, bounded on 
one side with richly cultivated mountains, and 
on the other side by the Rhine, on each side of 
which, townsvand villages thickly appeared, also 
some monasteries and ruins, altogether forming 
as diversified and lovely a scene as I ever rode 
through ; but in this day’s journey I found 
nature unusually oppressed, so that it was hard 
to bear the motion, and my illness incteased so 
much, that when I saw a town on the other side 
the Rhine, not knowing it was our destination, I 
thought it looked a desirable resting place, and 
Wished to get to it; when the driver turned the 
carriage that way, and it proved to be Nieuvied, 
a place to which we had recommendations.* 








* Copy of one of the Introductory Letters given by the 
family of Decknatel. 
My pear Brortner ; ' 
‘I give this address by these Friends, whom the 
call Quakers, from England; perhaps they will call 
in their journey at Nieuvied—though you cannot speak 
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Here we got to a comfortable inn, like a private 
lodging, kept by Moravians, who received us 
cordially, and we took up our quarters with them. 

*619th. I was very ill, so as to lie in bed all 
day, low in mind as well as in body; dear S. G. 
indisposed also, and we felt glad in this state to 
be in a quiet asylum. 

“20th. First day, my complaints continuing 
I was not able te go out, my dear companions 
sat at my bed-side where, in a season of quiet 
refreshment, we remembered with comfort that 
it was when the disciples walked together and 
were sad, that their great Master joined Himself 
to them. 

“21st. A day of distress every way, mostly 
in bed during the forenoon : after dinner went to 
see the Moravian establishment, the Schools for 
girls and boys, &c., but so low that nothing 
seemed capable of cheering me; my faith and 
patience are so tried that 1 am often ready to 
fear the honor of the great name, and that ex- 
cellent cause which through every discourage- 
ment is dear to my heart, may suffer by my 
engaging in this embassy. I feel, myself so in- 
sufficient for the work, and even at seasons when 
holy help is near, qualified to do so little, that I 
am ready to query for whatam I sent? Yet I 
remember there are various vessels in a house, 

-and it may sometimes seem proper tothe Master 
to call for one of the smallest, to use as He 
pleases—to convey what He appoints; and if 
care be only taken to have this vesse! kept clean, 
though it may not be often called for, or able to 
contain much, it may answer some little purpose, 
by having a place in the house; and help*to fill 
up some corner, which a larger one could not 
so easily get into. I know that I sought not 
this, that [ ventured not without feeling the 
weight of ‘ Woe is unto me if I preach not the 
gospel’ where the holy finger is pleased to point : 
and the remembrance of these baptisms, with 
the renewal of frequent close conflicts, raise a 
hope through all, that though the sea may be 
permitted to swell, aud the waves rise exteed- 
ingly high, the poor vessel will be preserved 
from becoming a wreck amidst the storms, and 
the little cargo be safely landed at last. 

‘623d. We called this morning on an old 
man, belonging to a sect who call themselves in- 
spired—a little conversation through an inter- 
preter proved rather satisfactory. At seven in 
the evening we went to sit with these people in 
their meeting, expecting, from the account re- 
ceived of them, that they sat mostly in silence, 
but we found it far otherwise. They remained 
awhile still, with apparent solemnity, then all 
kneeled down, and used words as prayer, after- 
wards singing, then one of them read part of a 





with them but by an interpreter, yet you may have an 
agreeable feeling and influence in silence, through the 
favors of the Lord, which you desire. 1 salute you 
with renewed affection. J.D.” 





chapter and expounded—we sat still until they 
had concluded, when a few words were, as well 
as the language admitted, conveyed to thém. 
On the whole we were not sorry we obtained this 
acquaintance with their manner of worship, as 
others denominated them Quakers, and we were 
now able to unfold to them the difference between 
us. We have abundance to discourage us within 
and without, many fears, and no outward help 
but the comfort we find in being closely banded 
together ; and beside the suffering we are dipped 
into, no apparent prospect of these tending to 
gather many, if any, from the barren mountains ; 
for let us feel as we may, we have since leaving 
Utrecht been unable to convey our meaning to 
the people in general, and appointedmo meeting, 
—what our passing through, and being as gazing 
stécks may do, must be left; it wil], I trust, in- 
crease our humiliation, if no other good be done. 
(To be continued.) 





EXTRACT. 


The excitable peevishness that kindles at tri- 
fles, that roughens the daily experience of a 
niillion families, that scatters its bitter stings at 
the .table and by the hearth-stone, that intro- 
duces a prickle into the whole clothing and 
movement of life, what does this, but unmixed 
harm? What ingredient does it furnish but gall? 
its fine woundings may be of little consequence 
in some given case, and its tiny darts easily ex- 
tracted ; but, when habitually carried into the 
whole texture of life, it destroys more peace than 
plague and famine and thesword. It isa deeper 
anguish than grief or the gasp of death; it isa 
sharper pang than the afflicted moan with; it is 
a heavier pressure from human hands, than you 
feel when the Almighty “ hath touched you.” 





A Memorial of Shappaqua Monthly Meeting, 


concerning our beloved friend, J acoB L. Mort, 
deceased. 


Feeling deeply sensible of the great loss we 
have sustained in the removal, by death, of this 
our beloved friend, and believing the remem- 
brance of those who have been examples of 
faithfulness to manifested duty, has a tendency 
to strengthen and encourage others to “ walk by 
the same rule and mind the same thing,” we 
feel it right to prepare a memorial concerning 
him, fully believing he has received an entrance 
into that heavenly kingdom which is the reward 
of the righteous. 

He was born in the city of New York, on the 
13th of 9th month, 1784. His parents were 
Jacob and Deborah L. Mott, tlie latter a worthy 
member of our Society, who was much concerned 
for, her children, and it is believed her example 
= _ had a good effect upon our deceased 
riend. 


Although not addicted to gross evils, he was 
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prone to levity and mirth ; and his testimony is. Having experienced the benefit resulting from 


remembered, that when returnihg home from | an-early. dedication to the service of his Divine © 


such pastimes; the convictions of truth on his | 
mind were so strong, that tears of contrition have 
fallen from his eyes, as he passed through the 
streets of the city, when little was to be heard 


Master, he was often deeply concerned for the 
welfare of others, and sometimes in meetings it 
seemed right for him to express it; but feeling 


that the call and qualification for the solemn 


but the watchman at his post. Early in life | work of the ministry are of God, he put it off 


submitting to these visitations of his Heavenly from time to time, until about the ‘thirty-first 
Father's love, he was drawn to attend the meet- | 


year of his age, when, in a public meeting at 
ings of Friends ; and he writes of himself, as a| Shappaqua, he appeared in supplication for the 
brand plucked from the burning, and a monu-| preservation of himself and the assembly, under 
ment of the mercy of God. * the weight- of which he was deeply humbled, 
He was married the 6th of 8th month, 1806, | keeping in View the testimony of our Holy Pat- 
to Hannah Riker, with whom he lived in great | tern, “ my doctrine is net mine, but his that 
harmony and mutual affection for fifty years. It | sent me.’”’» His communications were sound and 
gay be truly said of him, he was an affectionate | edifying. Hg experienced the sustaining band 
husband, a tender parent, and.a kind neighbor, | of Almighty Goodness to be as a wall of defense 
being cheerful in his deportment and uprightin | around about, him, preserving him in the faith, 


his dealings*mong men ; he was much beloved 
by those who knew him. 

He was received a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting, at his own request, in the 4th 
month, 1807, being in the 23d year of his age. 

It appears to have been his practice to commit 


to writing some of the exercises of his mind, on 
various subjects, and we believe*nothing can 
describe him more pertinent]y than some extracts | 
from thém. 

After taking the responsibilities of a family, 
and entering into business, he says: “I had 


many close trials, besetmegts, and temptations, 
in which my religious faith was closely tried. I 
now see very clearly that many, or at least some 
of the difficulties‘and troubles that I have experi- 
eneed might have been avoided, had I always 
attended to the revelations of the spirit of truth 
in my younger years; they were brought about 
by my unfaithfulness; I wandered from my in- 


ward guide, ind was almost forgetful of the day | 
But blessed be Israel’s God ; | 
thanksgiving and praise be ascribed unto him, | 


of my espousal. 


although I wandered from the fold and went 


into the wilderness, he followed mé, and kept | 


close to me, and, giving me strength to resist 
temptation, preserved me from falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and thus renewed my faith, 
enabling me to bear up the testimonies of our 
Society. Although a part of the time I resided 
out of the city, 1 seldom missed attending a 
meeting, notwithstanding | had to row a boat 
ten miles to get there, and sometimes returned 
the same day.” . 

In the summer of 1814 he settled within the 
compass of this Monthly Meeting, and became a 
member. of it, by certificate, and when health 
permitted was diligent in attending meeting, 
although living nearly ten miles from it. In 


recording the faithfulness and perseverance of | 


our dear friend im this particular, we desire not 
to eulogize him, but to stimulate others to press 
through difficulties in the peformance of this 
reasonable duty. 


| for which he was concerned earnestly to contend. 
| His ministry was acknowledged, and he was re- 
| commended as a member of the meeting of 
_ ministers andelders in 1830. « This,” he says, 
| “again increased my responsibility, as nowt 
jwwas at liberty, if F felt a concern to visit Friends 
of other meétings, to open it to the Monthly 
Meeting.” Feeling himself a monument of 
_merey, raised up‘in order to proclaim the good- 
ness and mercy of God, he endeavored to stir up 
the pure mind in others, by testifying of his 
grace, the word nigh in the heart, and in the 
|mouth. He was frequently concerned to visit 
meetings, in our own and neighboring Yearly 
Meetings, we belfeve to the satisfaction of his 
| friends and it is evident he réalized the trith of 
his own language, “‘ that the Good Master never 
sends his servants out in their own strength, but 
amply supplies wisdom out of his inexhaustible 
treasury.” 

He was zealous for the maintenance of good 
order and the right administration of our disci- 
| pline, being deeply concerned for the prosperity 

of our Society. , 

Karnest und affectionate were his appeals to 

the gising generation, to come forward in faith- 


fulness to the requisitions of their Heavenly 
| Father. 


| “Qn you,” he writes, “must depend the 
future prosperity and character of: our Society. 
| If you age faithful, some of you ’ere long will be 
called to fill prominent stationg in the militant 
\church. It is therefore peculiarly necessary that 
| you should be established in the great principles 
| of the Christian religion, in which is involved 
| your own welfare, and that of your fellow men, 
who at times may be adopting the language, 
‘who shall show us any good?’ If you examine 
History, you will find in all ages it has been those 
who haye been faithful to the light of Christ 
within, that have been made instruments in the 
hand of God, in gathering to the church, Be: 
faithful in the little, and you shall be made 
i rulers over more, and, umder the guidance of 
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bled to avoid those rocks, quicksands, and shoals 
upon which many have been shipwrecked.” 
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ledgment is, Thou knowest best what to bestow 
or what to withhold. Thy will be done.” 
The tender, affectionate solicitude he felt for 


He was concerned that the young should be | his children is made manifest by the following, 


convinced that there was no gloom in religion. } 
“‘T would hold it up,’ 
is so lovely in itself as to make it attractive and 
inviting, as something which will enable us to 


overcome every besetting sin, and elevate our | 


condition step by step in the scale of improve- 
ment, until we become united with the inhabi- 
tants of that city which needs not the light of 
the sun nor of the moon to shine in it, ‘ for the 
glory of God doth enlighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof.’ ”’ 

He was exercised in regard to a disposition in 
some to pervert the scriptures of truth, and con- 
cerned that a right estimate should be 
them. His testimony left in writng 
we attend to the same principle which inspired 
holy men of old, who wrote them, our under- 
standing will be opened, and we shall see a beauty 


set upon 


is, ** As 


and excellency in them which we cannot find by | 


perverting them ; we shall not be undervaluing 
nor overrating them ; we shall consider them as 
testimonies co:roborative of those spiritual truths 
which are sealed on our minds by the impress of 
the Divine Spirit.” 


He was frequently invited to attend funerals | 


of those not in membership with us, and being 
concerned to improve every right opening, and 
to fulfil what be believed to ‘be his mission to 
his fellow men, he frequently found it his duty 
to go often travelling many miles to accomplish 


it. Although he often felt the weakness and in- 
firmities of the flesh to be many, and the conflicts 
of the spirit to be great, yet, at times, he could 


feelingly rejoice that an interest was mercifully 


granted through Him “ who giveth the victory 
over all, and that the Lamb Imm: iculate is still 
redeeming out of every nation, tongue and peo- 
ple,” and adding to his Church “Triumphant, 


’ he says, “as that which | 


which was written in the 60th year of his age: 

‘« It is the desire of your father that you: attend 
to the impressions of the Spirit of God, made 
|upon your minds from time to time ; be assured 
as you attend to these impressions, you will be- 
come more and more acquainted with the teach- 
ings of the Grace of God, that brings salvation 
from sin, and the defilements of the human heart. 
I most tenderly solicit you as a dear father, to 
yield to its teachings. Be not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge yourselves under its government, 
although it will lead you out of the world’s cus- 
toms, because it stands in opposition to- the 
| spirit of the world—it is to prepare the immor- 
| tal soul to dwell in the courts of Heaven, through 
|an endless eternity ; and not only to prepare for 
| enjoyment beyond the grave, but to qualify you 
| to live as you ought, while here on earth. It 
will enable you to love one another, to do good 
to all men, to be kind to all placed under your 
care, and increase your desire for the relief of 
the oppressed. It will increase your love for 
| religious meetings ; you will not be ashamed to 
wear a plain dress; you will be willing to follow 
the example of the Son of God. 

“If you reject the religion which God reveals 
|in the heart, by the teachings of His Spirit, you 
never can obtain any but that which is the work 
of the systems of men. hese can rise no higher 
than their fountain, but the teachings of the 
| grace of God will lead to God. Attend to it, 
and it will lead you from many sorrows. Be 
not deceived. Happiness does not consist in the 
abundance of the possessions of the things of this 
| world. Therefore, be more concerned to live a 
| life of dedication to your Divine Master, than to 
| get riches. Oh! attend strictly to the injune- 
| tion, ‘Seek first the kingdom of God and His 





those whose names shall be recorded in the | righteousness, and all these things shall] be added 


book of life, because they submitted to His 
government. 


Some time previous to his last illness he wrote 
as follows: 

‘There are many sudden removals, and I am 
often unwell; if I should be suddenly taken 
away, I have wished that my family might know 
the comfortable feelings my wind partakes of. 
Oh! how I am filled with the goodness of God 
to overflowing, so as to raise the sensation of 
Holy: Holy! Holy! Halielujah to Israel’s Shep- 
herd! Oh! glorious state! Oh! blessed abode! 
‘When, oh! when shall I be there? These feel- 
ings bring with them a complete surrender of 
all selfishness. All centres in the Divine Will. 
Whatever attachment to the world, however 
strong the family ties, the love of the Heavenly 
Father absorbs them al]. His will is bowed to 
in humble submission of soul, and the acknow- 


| 


unto you.’ Confiding in this promise, and 
putting youwtrust in the Lord, blessings will 
descend upon your labors. He who blessed Jacob 
and Joseph, Will most assuredly bless you.” 

His last illness was lingering, but he mani- 
fested much patience and resignation throughout, 
being clothed with love and good will to all. 

Under date 4th mouth 27th, 1856, he ad- 
dressed his family in writing as follows : 

“ When I was first taken sick I thought it 
might be my last sickness. I have given the 
subject a very careful investigation, and believe 
an entrance will be mercifully granted me, into 
that City described as ‘ having walls of salvation, 
and whose gates are praise.’ “I discover nothing 
in my way. He who is all wisdom, is also all 
‘power. 1f He has a work for me to perform, He 
will raise me up for the performance of it, for He 
knows I am ready and willing. I discover noth- 
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ing worth living for, but to glorify His blessed 
name. If [ am taken away suddenly, do not 
harbor the idea that it was in an unexpected mo- 
ment, for have been, and am watching the 
time as if it wereat hand. You have manifested 
the greatest kindness towards me ; you have done 
all in your power to make me comfortable ; for 
which I trust you will be rewarded. W hen the 
stime of separation comes, resign me cheerfully, 
submit to the dispensation as “ordered of God, 
who does all things in his inscrutable wisdom for 
good.’”’ He requested that the testimony to plain- 
ness and simplicity should be carried out in his 
person even to the grave; that his coffin should 
be the natural color of the wood, and not var- 
nished, and that no stone or monument should 
be placed at his grave. 

In a letter to a Friend dated 5th month 7th, 

- 4856, he says, “ If any Friends ask concerning 
me, inform them I hold the truth as professed by 
Friends, as dear as ever; that my desires and 
prayers ascend for its increase, that it may grow 
bright through us, as a professing people, and it 
will shine more and more as we mind the light.” 

On one of his friends taking leave of him, he 
said, “ Be faithful to the requirings of thy Hea- 
venly Father, for at such a time as this it will 
afford more peace than all else beside.” Being 
visited by his numerous friends, he continued to 
bear similar testimonies, while able to write or 
converse, giving evidence to the last that Divine 
Goodness was his support. 

The‘ast three weeks of his life he was nearly 
deprived of speech by paralysis, yet his last words 
were, ‘ peace, peace, sweet peace, ready, wait- 
ing,” evincing the truth of the declaration, 
‘¢ Blessed is that servant whom, when his Lord 
cometh, is found ready and waiting.” 

He died the 28th of 8th month, 1856, in the 
72nd year of his age, and we feel an assurance 
that his immortal spirit is centered in that glo- 
rified state, of which he had a foretaste, when he 
could ascribe hallelujah to Israel’s God. 

His remains were taken to the Meeting House 
at Shappaqua and interred, after aglarge and sol- 
emn meeting, in which several testimonies were 
borne to his circumspect life, and*dedication to 
his Master’s cause; and the feeling that we had 
lost a beloved friend and father in the church 
seemed to pervade every mind. 

Signed by direction of Shappaqua Monthly 
Meeting, held in New Castle, 8th of Ist month, 
1857. 

Jos R. CARPENTER, ) 


Racuet M. Pierce, on. 


Cheerfully acknowledge merit in others, and 
in turn you will always receive that kind con- 


sideration which you desire. When you cannot 
consistently praise, by all means keep silent, un- 
less there be a manifest wrong deserving censure. 
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TO W. We MOORE. 


Having in my possession the following letter, 
[ thought it might be interesting to some of the 
readers of the Intelligencer, who may remember 
the author in his travels through some parts of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, previous to the 
writing of this letter, which evinces the deep 
interest he felt for the welfare of those whom he 
had visited, and his earnest desires for their firm 
establishment on the sure foundation. 


6th mo., 1857. A. K. 


Blount County, Tennessee, 1812. 


Dear and much beloved Friends, inhabitants 
of the town of Baltimore, and thereaway, my 
heart salutes you in that which I trust proceeds 
from the Father and fountain of all never-failing 
love, and I hereby simply inform you that I got 
well home the 26th of the 11th mo. last, and 
found my dear wife and all well, and so with them 
am enabled to rejoice in the Lord. And now, 
dear friends, having had some time of rest at and 
in my own habitation, my mind, I think, hath 
not become idle, but hath often been led back to 
contemplate on my late journey, and to think of 
many of my dear friends with whom the Father 
brought me into an acquaintance; and in this 
contemplatory review you have often, yea very 
often, filled my wakeful hours with great desires 
for your present growth and establishment in the 
truth, so that indeed you might become pillars 
in the spiritual building, that should go no more 
out, but being preserved and supported by the 
great superintendent of his children, you might 
be as able props and true supporting pillars in 
the great cause of righteousness in the earth. 
Ah! friends, great indeed is the work where- 
unto we are called, and I[ think the mighty arm 


'of the Lord by whom this work through your 


faithfulness is to be carried on, hath been made 
visible to many of you: therefore, Oh! friends, 
let us not retard the great work which the Lord 
by the wooing spirit of his love is designing to 
bring about to establish the mountain of his own 
house, on top and above all the works of man, 
and to exalt it above the imaginations of his 
heart. And so through the faithfulness of his 
children to make it visible that nations may draw 
near and find thatthe Lamb dwells there by whom 
thus are we taught of the Lord, for it is the meek 
that he teaches of his ways, and enables them to 
walk in his paths, so coming to be rebuked by 
him, that nature that would lust and war is done 
away, so that there is no need of carnal and out- 
ward weapons. Oh! this is what the Lord de- 
sires to bring about, and this is what the faithful 
ones long to see ; so that the declarations which 
the shepherds heard through the sound of the 
voice of the angels might be heard sounding 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic pole, which was 
glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
and good will towards men. Now, friends, I be- 
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seech you put on the whole armor of God, so 
that you may be able to stand, and having done 
all to stand, if the language of the times should 
proclaim to thy tents,Oh! Israel. Oh! then you | 
may gather into the hollow of his holy hand and | 
find a hiding place, while the judgments of the | 
Lord are poured forth against all the workers of 
iniquity and those that know not the Lord; and 
while the potsherds of the earth smite one against | 
another, and vex one another, until the inhabi- | 
tants of the earth learn righteousness, and so | 


come to know the Lord, for when thy judgments, | 


Oh ! Lord, are in the earth, the inhabitants of the | 
world will learn righteousness, for 1 do believe 
if the Lord cannot woo the children of men by 
his holy spirit of love, that he will turn aud over- 
turn the powers of the earth until his great day 
is brought about, for indeed the kingdom of his 
dear Son issent and his glorious sceptre is held 
forth, and they that will not bow in mercy shall 
bow in judgment, for it is written that every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess to God; 
yea, for the Lord hath his pure witness in the 
heart which is to bring salvation or condemna- 
tion. So now, dear friends, may | use the words 
of the beloved disciple, yea, it is the language of 
my heart atthistime. 1 write to you, dear fath- 


ers and beloved mothers, because you have known 
him who was from the beginning ; I write to you, 


dear young men and precious young women, be- 
cause you have known something of that power 
which is strong, where by you may overcome the 
evil one; and I exhort you, dear youths, to be 
faithful, so that not only a few but all of you may 
come to fill up the place of them that were strong 
men in Christ, and had overcome the evil one; 
first a young man, then a strong man in Christ, 
so being prepared by the growth of the everlast- 
ing truth and spirit of the Lord, you may become 
eelders and pillars in this the day of your gener- 
ation, having learned in the school of Christ 
to rule over and govern yourselves, so that you 
be by the Holy Ghost made to fill useful stations 
in the church. Dear young friends, the love 
that [ felt for you when in your town, revives 
in my heart whilst I thus write, and may I not 
call you by the endearing name of the children 
of the kingdom, you who have had a godly edu- 
cation; and also you, dear hearts! who have | 
given up the expected pleasures and vanities of | 
of this world for an iuheritance in society ; it, I 
think, is evident that the spirit of the Lord is | 
poured out on all flesh, by which the Lord will | 
bring his sons from far and daughters from the 
ends of the earth, and cause them to sit down 
under the calming influence of holy love, with 
Abraham in that kingdom that hath no end, 
where there is both room and food for them; 
and you, dear hearts, so hold fast that which you 
have received that no man take away your crown ; 
thus pursuing the paths of truth you will feel 
yourselves united to all those that come to be 
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united to God, so that there will be but one 
shepherd, and one flock, Christ and his gathered 
Church ; gathered from the vain imaginations of 
man into the holy path of humility ; and so ac- 
cording to the language of holy writ, he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted and brought 
to Zion’s heights, from whence the Lord alone is 
praised. WittiAM WILLIAMS. 


BIBLE TESTIMONIES CONCERNING THE NATURE 
OF MAN. 


The inspired writers generally take man as 
they find him; assume his character as it ap- 
pears at particular times and in special cireum- 
stances. Those passages whose strong language 
is so eagerly quoted as decisive, are almost al- 
ways local in their application, and their force 
definitely restricted by the context. 

Still, not alone for speculative, but practical 
reasons, we would know, if we may, on divine 
authority, what our nature ts. There are to this 
end some sentences in the New Testament, 
whose conclusiveness, I feel there is no way of 
resisting. Observe, that we wish to know, not 
the acquired character, but the original nature 
of the human soul. This nature exists pure only 
in the child. ‘This, the advocates of total de- 
pravity, I presume, do not all admit; for their 
language is, that we are born depraved, that sin 
is innate, hereditary, substantial in the very es- 
sence and constitution of the mind. The soul 
of a child is therefore its absolute principle and 
embodiment. Now, we have six parallel decla- 
rations of the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke on this very point, expressing, not what 
they thought of the child’s nature, but what 
Jesus thought and declared ; that is, six passages 
giving the decision of the highest authority. 
The burden of these passages is, that of such as 
little children, is the kingdom of heaven; that 
to be converted and become like them, is the only 
and necessary title of entrance into that king- 
dom ; that to be humble as a child makes one 
the greatest ig that kingdom ; that to receive a 
child in Christ’s name is to receive him ; and, in 
still another passage, he gives it as a warning 
against despising one of those little ones, that 
their angels (by which I think he must mean the 
spirits of departed children) do always behold 
the face of his Father in heaven. 1 know not 
that there are in the Christian records any other 
testimonies upon the primary, simple nature of 
man, and upon those testimonies I decline all 
reasoning. * * " 

If human nature be fatally subjected to the 
law of the members—the helpless sport and hap- 
less victim of appetite and passion, then to talk 


| of human sinfu/ness at all is a fiction of speech. 


A machine cannot sin. Sin ts wicked, unlawful 
choice. Necessity has no choice nor law, and 
mankind, instead of being thus convicted of their 
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actual transgressions, are universally absolved, 
and made as innocent as the animals in obeying 
their irresistible instincts. Thus, a great objec- 
tion to the doctrine of total depravity is, that it 
takes a light view of sin, a technical and nega- 
tive view from which the sinner easily escapes. 
Under the semblance of a severe, it is really a 
licentious doctrine. © CA. B. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 5, 1 


** The righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.” 
Diep,—On the 6th of 5th mo., 1857, Mercy E.- 
Brown, wife of Ira Brown, of Canada West, and | 
daughter of Henry Widdefield. In recording the death 
of this dear friend, we feel that a bright light has gone | 
from us. She was a woman of sterling worth—little 
! 


i 
st. | 
—s 
| 


in her own estimation, but careful to occupy the talent | 
committed to her care. Of her, it may truly be said, 
«she saw well to the ways of her household, and ate 
not the bread of idleness.’’ 

In the early part of her sickness, she gave much 
excellent counsel to her children, saying she took that / 
opportunity to impart her feelings of solicitude on | 
their beha'f, not knowing how her illness might ter- | 
minate. No memorandum was taken of her exercises, 
but there are those who will feel the truth of the | 
saying—‘‘ she being dead, yet speaketh.”? 

3y her death, society has sustained a great loss. 
Her weighty deportment in our meetings plainly evi- 
denced that she was holding sweet communion with 
the divine mind. She sometimes in our assemblies, | 
gave uéterance to a few words, which were the “ few 
words fitly spoken.”? Her disorder was very severe; 
but her sufferings were borne with Christian patience. | 
When near her close, she looked on her husband with } 
serenity and sw eetness, and said —“« My dear, I believe | 
[ am now going ;”? and to her children who were around | 
her, she said, ‘¢ Farewell, dear children, and the.way 
to fare well is to do well. , Put your trust in the Lord, 
and He will be with you.” 

Pickering, Canada West, 8th mo., 23d, 1857. 

Diep,—At his residence, in Waynesville, Ohio, on | 
the 9th of 7th mo., 1857, of paralysia, ArNoLp Boone, 
formerly of Georgetown, D.C., in the 76th year of 
his age. The deceased was a valuable member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting of Friends.’ Being gifted 
with excellent qualities of head and heart, he was | 
peculiarly qualified to sympathize with the afflicted 
and oppressed of all classes and conditions in life; but | 
especially were his feelings drawn forth, in great | 
tenderness, towards that portion of the African family | 
who are held in bondage by their fellow men. He | 
was their unflinching advocate whilst residing in a 
slaveholding community, and for some years past has 
persisted—through many difficulties—in abstaining 
trom using the products of unrequited toil; endeavor- 
ing, both by precept and example, to impress this 
divine injunction upon the minds of those who came 
within his influence: ‘ Therefore, all things what- | 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” Although his death was sudden, and | 
very unexpected to his friends, it was evidently not | 
so to himself. 

He told his aged companion a short time previous | 
thereto, that he believed the time of his departure was 
at hand, and (to use his own emphatic ama 
‘*his peace was made.” ‘¢¢ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord: yea, henceforth saith the spirit,—for ! 
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they do rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” . R. H. H. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be held on 
Fourth day evening the 16th inst., at 8 o’clock. 


Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 9th Mo. 5th, 1857. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 374.) 

As he spoke, I observed he was not himself 
upon the true foundation, nor acquainted — 
the mind of the Lord on that account ; but spoke 
from his own imagination and partiality to his 
own sect, as he and they desired it should have 
| been; his mind natural and carnal, and his views 
outward, toward the power and dominion of this 
world, as the Jews were at the time of the ap- 
pearance of Christ among them ; and as soon as 
he came to a period, finding my mind filled with 
the sweetness and meekness of divine truth, I 
replied. 

“The Divine Providence is indeed great over 
the children of men, and apparently over this 
nation and her dependants at this day ; and the 
necessity of a right and thorough reformation is 
very great, and, in the proper time and way of 
the Almighty, will be brought to pass. But 


| neither by the means, nor instruments now in 


your view; for ail the contenders, one against 
another, by destructive force, are of one spirit 
| divided against itself, under different forms and 
views, in which the strongest will advance them- 
| selves and their own way ; but cannot, by such 
| means, reform either themselves or others, as they 
| ought to do in the sight of God, who docs not ap- 
| prove orcountenance violence, bloodshed, and un- 
righteousness in one sect, and condemn the same 
| things in another; and will therefore bring about 
that right reformation, by instruments of a dif- 
ferent kind, and by another means and way: as 
it is written, Not by might nor by power ; but 
by my spirit saith the Lord.’ (Zech. iv. 6, Mic. 


iii. 8.) 


Upon this the stranger was much broken in 
spirit, and the tears ran down his beard, and 
dropped upon his knee, as he sat by me; and 


| after that, being filled with love, (the same which 
| had reached him from my spirit,) he embraced 
| me in his arms, rejoicing that he had met with 


me; (with some encomiums I don’t think-proper 
to write) but said no more on any religious sub- 
ject. Soon after he departed, and I saw him no 
more. I now proceed with the account of my 
further progress. 

In writing the last paragraph of the foregoing 
| piece, which I inscribed to the saints in Zion,* 


* They gazed upon me; 3 they said 1 was mad, dis- 
tracted and becomé a fool; they lamented because my 
freedom came. See note at the bottom of page 345. 
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&e., (page 18 of the Journal, page 345 of Friends’ 
Intelligencer,) the people called Quakers were 
suddenly, and with some surprise, brought to my 
mind; and so strongly impressed on my remem- 
brance, that thenceforward I had a secret incli- 
nation to enquire further concerning them, their 
way and principles. 

it was some time in the Fifth month, in the 
year 1691, when an opportunity was presented. 
The occasion of it was some concerns that I had 
in the west parts of Cumberland, when, lodging 
at an inn kept by one of that profession, on a 
seventh-day night, and inquiring of him con- 
cerning some points of their religion, I perceived 
no material difference between his sentiments 


and mine, in the particulars then asked after; | 


and he also perceived I was nearer them than he 
(or perhaps any other) had thought, (for I had 


formerly opposed the same man in some things,) | 


which gave him occasion to inform me of their 
meeting, to be held the next day, at a country 
village called Broughton. 

And, as I had been desirous to be rightly in- 


formed concerning that people, and to see them | 


as in truth they were, I was pleased with the op- 
portunity ; and, the next morning, the Friend 
and I set forward toward the meeting. And he 
being zealous to have me further informed, and 
convinced of the truth of their way, spake of 


many things as we rode along, and with good 
intent; but my mind being composed, and its 
attention directed towards God, who knew I 
wanted only to see ther'Truth, and not be de- 
ceived, I could not take any distinct notice of 
what the Friend said ; which he perceiving, after 


some time, desisted, and said no more. And 
then we rode some miles together in profound 
silence ; in which my mind enjoyed a gentle rest 
and consolation, from the divine and holy Pres- 
ence, 

And when we came to the meeting, being a 
little late, it was full gathered; and I went 
among the throng of the people on the forms, and 
sat still among them in that inward condition 
und mental retirement. And though one of 
their ministers, a stranger, began to speak to 
some points held by them, and declaim against 
some things held by others, and denied by them ; 
particularly predestination, as asserted by the 
Presbyterians ; yet I took not much notice of it : 
for as I did not doubt but, like other sects, they 
might have something to say, both for their own, 
and against the opinions of others ; yet my con- 


cern was much rather to know whether they were | 


a people gathered under a sense of the enjoy- 
ment of the presence of God in their meetings ; 
or, in other words, whether they worshipped the 
true and living God, in the life and nature of 
Yhrist, the Son of God, the true and only Sa- 
viour : and the Lord answered my desire accord- 
ing to the integrity of my heart. 

For, not long after I had sat down among 
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them, that heavenly and watery cloud over- 
| shadowing my mind, brake into a sweet abound- 
ing shower of celestial rain, and the greatest part 
of the meeting was broken together, dissolved 
and comforted in the same divine and holy pres- 
| ence and influence of the true, holy, and heavenly 
Lord ; which was divers times repeated before 
| the meeting ended. And in the same way, by 
| the same divine and holy power [had been often 
| favored before when alone; and when no eye, 
| but that of heaven, beheld, or any knew, but the 
| Lord himself ; who, in infinite mercy, had been 
| pleased to bestow so great « favor. 
| And, as the many small springs and streams, 
| descending into a proper place, and forming a 
river, become more deep and weighty ; even so, 
this meeting with a people gathered of the living 
God, into a sense of the enjoyment of his divine 
and living presence, through that blessed and 
holy medium, the mind of Jesus Christ, the son 
of God and Saviour of the world, [ felt an in- 
| crease of the same joy of the salvation of God ; 
and the more, by how much I now perceived 1 
had been under the like mistake as the prophet 
of God of old ; but now otherwise informed, by 
a sure evidence and token ; by the witness of the 
divine essential Truth, in which no living soul 
can err, or be mistaken, or deceived ; being self- 
evident and undeniable in all those who truly 
know him. 

Our joy was mutual and full, though in the 
efflux of many tears, as in cases of the deepest 
and most unfeigned love ; for the Friends there, 
being generally sensible [ was affected, and ten- 
dered with them, by the influence of the divine 
Truth they knew and made profession of, did 
conclude, [ had been at that time, and not be- 
fore, convinced, and come to the knowledge, or 
sense, of the way of Truth among them; and 
their joy was as of Heaven, at the return of a 
penitent ; and mine as the joy of salvation from 
God, in view of the work of the Lord, so far 
carried on in the earth ; when [ bad thought, not 
long before, there had scarce been any true and 
living faith, or knowledge of God in the world. 

The meeting being ended, the peace of God, 
which passeth all the understanding of the natural 
man, and is inexpressible by any language but 
itself alone, remained, as a holy canopy over my 
mind, in a silence out of the reach of all words ; 
and where no idea, but the Word himself, can be 
conceived. But being invited, together with the 
ministering Friend, to the house of the ancient 
widow Hall, I went willingly with them: but 
the sweet silence commanded in me by Michael, 
the Prince, Captain-General of the hosts in hea- 
ven, still remaining, [ had nothing to say to any 
of them, till he was pleased to draw the curtain, 
| and veil his presence ; and then I found my mind 
| pure, and in a well bounded liberty of innocent 
| conversation with them. 


(To be continued.) 
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SCALE OF NEED. 

Our need answers to our capacity. We might, 
indeed, construct a scale of existence on this 
principle of need. The lower the creature, the 
less his need; for the more feeble his sensibili- 
ties, the narrower his powers, and the more tor- 
pid his desires. The shell fish needs but to draw 
in from the beating waves, or through a slender 
aperture in the muddy bottom of the sea, a little 
water, and then expel the same through those 
stony valves, which are at once his defence and 
his dwelling. His finny, swimming superior, 
with a more versatile power, needs a somewhat 
richer nutriment. The insect, with its still finer 
organization, needs to fly in the air, and to feed 
on the sweets of flowers. The beast, of struc- 
ture more complex, and increased capabilities, 
needs a still greater variety of support; the cra- 
vings of each kind of animal nature multiplying 
exactly according to its additional susceptibilities 
of sensation, intelligence, and affection, from the 
creature that is satisfied with a green leaf, and, 
that consumed, creeps slowly and lazily to anoth- 
er, to the fierce or kingly birdsthat cutthe air of a 
hemisphere, and seek their prey on the far moun- 
tain top, or “ where the carcase is” in the lonely 
valley. 
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and heaven and immortality, as well as those 
that tend downward and abroad to earthly things. 
Let him unfold them without fear. The vast 
supplies from the foreseeing Creator, are ready 
in the treasury of his truth. Let him appropri- 
ate them to his need. And the fish that cleaves 
the liquid sea, the insect that revels in the cup 
of a flower, the beast that browses in his pasture, 
or the bird that darts through the yielding air, 
shall be no more at home or content with its lot, 
than he, while the lot he is content with shall 
be as much superior to theirs, as “the heaven 
and the heaven of heavens” are above theearth. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON, THE RAILWAY ENGINEER. 
[Continued from page 380.} 

“The anticipations of the company as to pas- 
senger traffic were in like manner more than 
realised. At first, passengers were not thought 
of ; and it was only while the works were in pro- 
gress that the starting of a passenger coach was 
seriously considered. An old stage coach, called 
the ‘Queen Charlotte,’ was purchased at a bar- 
gain, and mounted ona wooden frame. This 
was the entire passenger stock of the Stockton 
and Darlington line on the day of opening, and 
for some time afterwards. The number of per- 


But, from the most sagacious and strongest of | sons then travelling between the two towns was 


the animal tribes, how vast the difference in ca- 
pacity of intellect and feeling, to man! And no 
less vast, the difference of need. He draws 
from the earth, from the water and from the air, 
to satisfy his appetitites and to satiate his curios- 
ity ; he ransacks every kingdom of nature for his 
comfort and agerandizement, andis not content. 
His restless and changeful wishes are ever roam- 
ing abroad for something new, something greater. 
He cannot stay attached to one place, “ like the 
limpet to the rock.” He cannot stop with one 
sort of food, like the bee that lives among the 
blossoms. He does not, like the ruminating ani- 
mal, stand still and peaceful in his own reflec- 
tions. Now, though he should leave his anchor- 
age on the ground, soar into the sky, and for his 
clumsy balloon, substitute the wings of a dove, 
could he even then “fly away and be at rest!’ 
He is uneasy, he is needy, he is craving and dis- 
contented still. It is because his faculties are 
so many and so great, because his desires are so 
ardent and so infiaite, that his supplies must be 
manifold and huge. 

Is there then no satisfaction fora man? Are 
we alone in the universe, made to be thus unea- 
sy and discontented, like Jewish children, wanting 
what we cannot have and crying for what is be- 
yond our reach? No; God has not made his no- 
blest creature fer a wretched failure and a mis- 
erable want. Let him bring into light all his 
abilities and desires,—thcy are not too many or 
too strong ; those of tle higher nature as well as 
the lower ; those that tend up to God himself 


indecd very inconsiderable, and it was not known 
whether these might be disposed to entrust their 
persons on the iron road. Mr. Stephenson, 
however, urged that the experiment of a stage 
coach was worthy of a trial ; and so the ‘ Queen 
Charlotte’ was purchased and mounted. The 
name of the coach was to be altered, and Mr. 
Stephenson was asked what he thought they 
should call her. ‘The Expurriment,’ said he, 
in his strong Northumbrian tongue; and the 
coach was renamed ‘The Experiment’ accord- 
ingly. She had also emblazoned on her panels 
the company’s arms, bearing the motto of 
‘Periculum privatum utilitas publica,’ ”’ 

Out of all this sprang the town of Middles- 
borough-on-Tees. We remember the time, in 
1825, when only one farm-house stood upon the 
spot, around which has spread the future metro- 
polis of Cleveland, with a population already ap- 
proaching to 20,000. 

Then came the renewal of the Manchester and 
Liverpool project. It was very unacceptable to 
canal proprietors, somé of whom had been an- 
nually receiving, for half-a-century, the whole 
amount of their original investment! Stephen- 
son was at the head of the survey, and he and 
his men were treated as rogues and vagabonds 
by resident lords and gentlemen. Pamphlets 
and prophecies, both of the most alarming nature, 
were scattered broadcast. They threatened every 
evil as a consequence of railways, from a general 
conflagration to the cessation of laying eggs on 
the part of the hens. And then these interested 
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soothsayers sought comfort by trying to feel con- 
vinced that the whole thing was impracticable. 
When daily the practicability became more ap- 
parent, caval proprietors, so haughty previously, 
began to offer increased advantages of water car- 
riage to the Liverpool and Manchester merchants ; 
but it was “too late.” In spite of tremendous 
difficulties, the railroad took shape. Very well, 
said the Quarterly Review, such a road is an 


That learned gentleman, Mr. Harrison, was very 
hilarious indeed at the idea of Irish members 
flying up to a division in carriages at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour ;—and “ Mr. Francis Giles, 
C. E.” affirmed that “no engineer in his senses 
;would go through Chat Moss if he wanted to 
‘make a road from Liverpool to Manchester. Mr. 
| Giles said the carriages would all go to the bottom, 
‘and that it would be necessary to take this Moss 


absolute necessity ; but ‘‘ we scout the idea of a| completely out at the bottom, in order to make a 
general railfoad, as altogether impracticable. ....|solid road.’’ Other C. E.’s designated Stephen- 
The gross exaggerations of the powers of the son as that unprofessional person ; one styled his 
locomotive engine, or, to speak in plain English, plans as “very wild,’ and even the learned 
the steam-carriage, may delude for a time, but! counsel, Alderson, declared Stephenson’s pro- 
must end in the mortification of those concerned.” |ject, ‘the most absurd scheme that it ever 
Stephenson thought that there had been no entered the head of man to conceive.”’”—“ I say 
exaggeration; and, though he was very much jhe never had a plan,” said Mr. Alderson; “ I 
concerned, he was never in the slightest degree do not believe he is capable of waking one.” 
mortified. On the contrary, they were mortified |More than one such battle as this Stephenson 
who saw, and would fain have denied him, his, had to fight single-handed; but neither abuse, 
triumph :— |nor sarcasm, nor cajolery, nor piteous howling, 

‘What [said the Reviewer] can be more pal-|like that of Sir Isaac Coffin, could move him. 
pably absurd and ridiculous than the prospect | Parliamentary permission was obtained at last, 
held out of locomotives travelling twice as fast as|only at a cost of nearly £30,000, and all the 
stage coaches? We should as soon expect the} ‘‘C. E.’s” bade “that unprofessional person” to 
people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be} go and do what was impossible. And, Jo Pean! 
fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, ‘he went and did it!—not without enormous dif- 
as trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine | ficulty ; but after every disappointment and 
going at such a rate. We will back old Father | querulous “ What next?” his calm observation 
Thames against the Woolwich Railway for any; was “We must persevere.” And now Chat Moss 
sum. forms the very best part of the road between 





We trust that Parliament will, in all rail- | 
ways it may sanction, limit the speed to eight or | Liverpool and Manchester, and it was accom- 
nine miles an hour, which we entirely agree with | plished at a cost of £28,000, whereas Mr. Giles, 
Mr. Sylvester is as great as can be ventured on/C. E. had set down that the formation of a road 
with safety.”’ there would cost £270,000. “ He’ll get nothing 
_ Most of the practical and scientific men in the to run upon it,” was a common remark.— 
kingdom shared these opinions. George Ste-| ‘Certainly not at twelve miles an hour,” was 
phenson smiled good-temperedly, and practically | another.—“ Perfectly impossible!” cried a third; 
proved them to be unfounded. The very Parlia-| “let him try it! Impossible !’—And as we all 
mentary Committee before whom he was ex-| know, George Stephenson put the “ Rocket” on 
amined sneered at him as a lunatic when he the line, and drove her at the rate of thirty miles 
modestly maintained that he could drive a loco- an hour! Then’ the greatest sceptics began to 
motive atthe rate of twelve miles an hour. | conceive that a revolution of an extraordinary 
The world of science shook its solemn head ;| nature was about to take place, and while some 
and even gentle Religion, growing prejudiced, ' prophesied a wide extension of civilization, others 
turned upwards her blue eyes, and seemed to ask , looked to their Bibles to see if, in this, the end 
forgiveness for the blasphemy of this presump-|of the world were not foreshadowed ;—but these 
tuous mechanic. ‘latter might have found comfort if they had 
“One of the members of the Committee pressed ‘opened at Isaiah, and found that good advice to 
the witness a little further. He put the follow- railway travellers, ‘‘ Whose strength is in sitting 
ing case :—‘ Suppose, now, one of these engines still.” 
to be going along a railroad at the rate of nine or} Who, then alive, has forgotten the glory and 
ten miles an hour, and that a cow were to stray the sorrow of the opening day, the 15th of Sep- 
upon the line and get in the way of the engine; tember, 1830? The triumph of the ‘‘ unprofes- 
would not that, think you, be a very awkward sional person’? was complete. It was rather 
circumstance ?’—‘ Yes,’ replied the witness, with perfected than diminished by the fatal accident 
a twinkle in his eye, ‘verry awkward indeed—, to Mr. Huskisson.—‘ The ‘Northumbrian’ en- 
for the coo !’” gine conveyed the wounded body of the unfor- 
When he talked of getting over the difficulties tunate gentleman a distance of about fifteen miles 
of such an immense mass of pulp as Chat Moss, in twenty-five minutes, or at the rate of thirty- 
the opposing counsel pronounced his ignorance six miles an hour. This incredible speed burst 
inconceivable. So, to them, was his knowledge. | upon the world with all the effect of a new and 
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unlooked-for phenomenon.” And mark one of 
the results :—‘‘ Lords Derby and Sefton, who, by 
their opposition, forced the line from their es- 
tates, and compelled Mr. Stephenson to take it 
over the worst part of Chat Moss, were afterwards 
found patronizing a second and rival line between 
Liverpool and Manchester, on condition that the 
lineshould pass through their property.” Though 
not meant, this was a tribute to the genius of 
that unprofessional person who had now accom- 
plished the great work of his life, and had begun 
the greater and the supremely good work of 
drawing the ends of the earth together. Amd 
yet, for years, Mr. Stephenson was not reckoned 
by the “C.E.’s” as worthy of being considered 
as belonging to the status of engineers, because 
he had never been a student or an apprentice. 
Even the mechanical engineers looked on him as 
an interloper, and abused him in their magazines. 
Dr. Lardner, who so satisfactorily proved the 
impossibility of navigating the Atlantic by steam, 
just as the fact had been accomplished, declared, 
‘that in the proposed great Box Tunnel, on the 
Great Western Railway, the passage of a load of 
100 tons would deposit 3,090 Ib. of noxious gases, 
incapable of supporting life.’ The same philo- 


sopher, in 1824, advocated the plan of Mr. 
Vallance for projecting passengers through a 
tube large enough to contain a train of carriages, 


the tube being previously exhausted of atmos- 
pherie air! And finally, Col. Sibthorp anathe- 
matized Stephenson and all his class, declaring 
that he would rather mect a highwayman, and 
adding his belief that a highwayman was the 


more respectable man! Asa sample of the dif- | 


ficulties encountered in surveying land for rail- 
ways, the following, having reference to the 
London and Birmingham, is among the more 
amusing :— 


‘‘ At one point the vigilance of the landowners | 
. | 
and their servants was such, that the surveyors | 


were effectually prevented making the surveys by 
the light of day; and it was only at length accom- 
plished at night by means of dark lanthorns. 
Mr. Lecount mentions another «instance of a 
clergyman, who made such alarming demonstra- 
tions of his opposition, that the extraordinary 
expedient was resorted to of surveying his pro- 
perty during the time he was engaged in the 
pulpit. This was accomplished by having a 
strong force of surveyors in readiness to com- 
mence their operations, and entering the clergy- 
man’s grounds on the one side at the same 
moment that they saw him fairly off them on the 
other; by a well-organized and systematic ar- 
rangement, each man concluded his allotted task 
just as the reverend gentleman concluded his 
sermon ; 80 that, before he left the church, the 
deed was done, and the sinners had all decamped.”’ 
, [To be concluded.] 


Less judgment than wit, is more sail than ballast. 


| THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


| Three little vessels, commanded by one Chris- 
topher Columbus, set sail from Palos, in Spain, 
on the 3d of August, 1492, in search of a new 
world, far over a wide and unknown ocean. For 
sixty-nine days the bold navigator stecred west- 
ward, before his glorious vision was realized. On 
the 7th of August, 1857—three hundred and 
sixty-five years later, almost to a day—a squad- 
jron of five noble steamships, belonging to two 
great nations, set sail from Valentia Bay, in Ire- 
land, to bind to Europe, by the magical bond of 
electricity, the world that Columbus discovered. 
The enterprise of 1857 is almost as sublime in 
conception as was the enterprise of 1492. Asa 
scientific undertaking, it rather exceeds it. 
Columbus had to skim the surface of seas then 
unknown. But the Telegraph must be laid deep 
in the bed of the ocean, among unknown and 
undiscoverable dangers. On the fourth day out 
from Valentia Bay, the cable was broken by some 
one of these unknown dangers of the deep, and 
the fleet returned to the British coast, not to 
abandon the enterprise, but to profit by the ex- 
perience gained, improve the machinery, and try 
again. 

There is great disappointment and no little 
despondency among the friends of the enterprise 
thus boldly undertaken, at this first serious acci- 
dent. But there is not half as much despon- 
dency as there was among Columbus’s sailors. 
We have not yet come to the mutiny point, and 
we do not yet need a high heroic soul to keep us 

(in spirits. To get out of heart because of a first 
fracture, when four days out to sea, is quite un- 
worthy of the age that could present to the world 
an undertaking so noble as this Atlantic Tele- 
graph. ‘The stock may go down, under the in- 
fluence of the disaster, combined with the com- 
mon panic of the day. But how much lower 
‘would have been the Discovery of the New 
World stock, if that great work had been under- 
| taken by an incorporated company, instead of 
| by one courageous man, aided by royalty. It 
will be time enough for us to despond, when our 
| sixty-nine days of unknown sailing, of disasters, 
| disappointments and mutinies, are over. It 
would be unworthy of the people of the world 
Columbus discovered, if we were to give up our 
glorious vision before the expiration of the time 
required to fulfil his. 

The Atlantic Telegraph is the greatest experi- 
ment of the age, and, like all experiments, it is 
liable to failures and accidents. There hag been 
no one to dive down and trace every inch of the 
ocean-bed over which the cable must lie ; no one 
to tell us of the mountains of rocks, the preci- 
pices, the chasms and crevices, over and in which 
the magical line must be laid. There is no 
positive assurance that the waters are calm at 
that great depth, and that there will be nochafing 
of the cable among the rocks. ‘There is no proof 
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whom the presence of this intrusive foreigner 
may be an offence unpardonable, and who will 
drive it out and destroy it whenever it appears. 
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But, ere of no account, within the watery mass it fell— 
It found a shelter and a home, the oyster’s concave 


shell; 
And there that little drop became a hard and pfecious 


gem, 


It cannot be asserted positively that the cable Meet ornament for royal wreath, for Persia’s diadem. 
will endure the pressure of the water, which, at @ Cheer up, faint heart, that hear’st the tale, and though 


depth of two miles, is estimated to be five thousand 
pounds to the square inch. It is not positively 
known that, throughout the entire coil, there 
may not be defects in the gutta percha coating 
of the wires, that will only be discovered when 
the cable is entirely submerged in water. None | 
can say whether the mere weight of the cable! 
itself, when suspended from’a ship for several 
miles, may not be sufficient to break it. All of | 
these doubtful points are parts of the grand| 
problem to be solved. The experiment has 
hardly been begun yet. We may have to wait 
long before we can decide positively on success | 
or failure. 

We must, however, contemplate the possibility 
of an entire failure; but not until years have 
elapsed, millions have been expended, and the 
absolute impracticability of the undertaking is 
fully established. The world will not readily | 


} 


thy lot may seem 
Contemptible, yet not of it as nothing worth esteem ; 


Nor fear that thou, exempt from care of Providence, 
shalt be 


An undistinguishable drop in nature’s boundless sea. 

The power that called thee into life has skill to make 
thee live, 

A place of refuge can provide, another being give; 

Can clothe thy perishable form with beauty rich and 


rare, 
And, «¢ when He makes his jewels up,”’ grant thee a 


station there. 


From the Quarterly Review 
A Treatise on the Nature, Fecundity, and De- 
vastating Character of the Rat, and its cruel 
Cost to the Nation, with the Lest Means for its 
Extermination. By Uncle James. London, 
13850. 


a 
Boswell relates that the wits, who assembled 


abandon a project of such magnificence. Science| at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds to hear 
may shrug its shouldérs and croakers may scold ; | Grainger’s poem on the “Sugar-cane” read in 
but there will be a persistence in the effort to, manuscript, burst into laughter when, after 
carry out the grand idea, atleast for some years., much pompous blank-verse,a new paragraph 
Each failure will teach something new, and it| commenced with the invocation— 

may require a long time before the attempt can “Now Muséplet’s sing of rats.” 

be properly made ; but the delays will be advan-) But, if a mean topic for the bard, they are an 
tageous and conducive to the permanence of the | interesting subject to the naturalist, an abxious 
work, if it is ever accomplished. And even| one to the agriculturist, and of some importance 
should it fail completely, the world will be the! to everybody. Though it was no easy matterito 


wiser for the experiment, and the thought, the|throw around them a halo of poetry, and to 
labor, the time and the money expended on the | elevate them into epic dignity—a difficulty which 
undertaking, will not have been thrown away.|was noways surmounted by calling them, as 
But we prefer not to think of a total failure, and Grainger subsequently did, “the whiskered 
we hope still to be able to give the readers of} vermin race”—yet there was nothing with which 
the Bulletin, at three o’clock on some fine after- | they had a more serious practical connection 
noon this fall, the substance of the news of Lon-| than the “ Sugar-cane.”’ It was reckoned that in 


don and Liverpool at five or six on the same} Jamaica they consumed a twentieth part of the 


afternoon. — Evening Bulletin. 
; 


Aeman passes for what he is ‘worth. Very| 
idle is all curiosity concerning other people’s| 
estimate of us, and idle is allefear of remaining | 
unknown. Ifa man know that he can do any- 
thing—that he can do it better than any one 
else—he has a pledge of the acknowledgement | 
of that fact by all persons. — Emerson. 


THE DROP OF WATER. 
By Ricuarp Mant. 


How mean ?mid all this glorious space; how valueless 
am I! 

A little drop of water said, as, trembling in the sky, 

It downward fell, in haste to meet the iniermediate 


sea, 
As if the watery mass its goal and sepulchre should be. 


entire crop, and 30,000 were destroyed in one 
year in a single plantation. In fact rats are to 
the earth what sparrows are to the air—univer- 
sally present. Unlike their feathered analogues 
we rarely see them, and consequently have little 
idea of the liberality with which they are dis. 
tributed over every portion of the habitable 
globe. They swarm in myriads in the vast-net.- 
work of sewers under our-feet, and by means of 
our house-drains have free access to our base- 
ments, under which they burrow; in the walls 
they establishea series of hidden passages ; they 
rove beneath the floors ahd the roof, and thus 
establish themselves above, below, and beside us. 
In the remote islands of the Pacific they equal- 
ly,abound, and are sometimes the only inhabi- 
tants. But we shall not attempt to write the 
universal history of the rat. It is enough if we ° 
narrate his doings in Great Britain. 
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There are in England two kinds of land-rats 
the old English black rat, and the Norwegian 
or brown rat. According to Mr. Waterton the 
black rat is the native and proper inhabitant of 
the island ; the brown rat not only an interloper 
and exterminator, but a Whig rat—a combin- 
ation which he thinks perfectly consistent. In 
his charming Essays on Natural History he says : 

“Though I am not aware that there are any 
minutes in the zoological archives of this country 
which point out to us the precise time at which 
this insatiate and mischievous little brute first 
appeared among us, still there is a tradition cur- 
rent in this part of the country (Yorkshire) that 
it actually camé over in the same ship which 
conveyed the new dynasty to these shores. My 
father, who was of the first order of field natural- 
ists, was always positive upon this point, and he 
maintained firmly that it did accompany the 
House of Hanover in its emigration from, Ger- 
many to England.” 

Having thus given the “little brute’ a bad 
namé, he pertinaciously hunts him through the 
two volumes of his Essays; nay, he does more; 
for, on account of his Whiggism, he is the only 
wild animal banished forever from Waterton 
Hall, that happy home for all other fowls of the 
air and beasts of the field, against which game- 
keepers wage war as vermin. In Carpenter’s 


edition of Cuvier, however, an account is given 
of the brown rat, or Surmulot, which if true, en- 
tirely disposes of this pretty account of his ad- 


vent. Weare there told that he originally came 
from Persia, where he lives in burrows, and that 
he did not set out on his travels until the year 
1727, when an earthquake induced him to swim 
the Volga, and enter Europe by way of 
Astrakan.* When once he had set foot in 
Kngland, he nodoubt treated his weaker brother 
and predecessor, the black rat, much as the 
Stuart dynasty was treated by the House of 
Hanover. ‘Though the black rat was not bim- 
self an usurper, but rather an emigrant, who took 
passession of au unoccupied territory, his reign 
is also said by some to have been coutempo- 
raneous with an earlier change in the royal line 
of England, for he isasserted to have come over 
in the train of the Conqueror. He still abounds 
in Normandy, and to this day is known in Wales 
under the name of Liyoden Ftancon—the French 
mouse. 

Rats are no exception to the law which, 
Wordsworth says, prevails among “all the 
creatures of flood and field.” 

* The history of the migrations of the rat is in- 
volved in doubt, and none of the accounts can be re- 
lied on. Goldsmith had been assured that the Nor- 
way rat, as itis called, though it was quite unknown 
in that country when it established itself in England, 
came to us from the coasts of Ireland, whither it had 


been carried in the ships that traded in provisions to 
Gibraltar. 
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* The good old rule 
Sufficeth them—the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


but the black rat has kept more than is common- 
ly imagined. Mr. Waterton is mistaken when 
he adopts the popular notion that the,old English 
breed which came in with the Conqueror is 
almost totally annihilated by his brown cousin. 
The first comer has no more been destroyed by 
the subsequent invader, than the Celt is annihi- 
lated by the triumphant Saxon. As we find the 
former still holding their ground in Cornwall, 
Wales, and the Highlands ot Scotland, so we find 
the black, rat flourishing in certain localities. 
In the neighborhood of the Tower, in Whit- 
bread’s brewery, and in the Whitechapel sugar- 
refineries, he still holds his own, and wo be to 
any brown trespasser who ventures into his pre- 
cincts. The weaker animal has learnt that union 
is strength, and, acting in masses, they attack 
their powerful foe as fearlessly as a flight of 
swallows does a hawk; but if an equal number 
of the two breeds are placed together in a cage 
without food, the chances are that all the black 
rats will have disappeared before morning, and, 
even though well fed, the brown Brobdignags 
invariably eat off the long and delicate ears of 
their little brethren, just as a gourmand, after a 
substantial meal, amuses his appetite with a 
wafer-biscut. 


The rapid spread of the rat is due to the fear- 
lessness with which he will follow man and 
his commissariat wherever he goes. Scareely a 
ship leaves a port fora distant voyage but it 
takes in its complement of rats as regularly as 
the passengers, and in{thisjmanner the destructive 
little animal has not only distributed himself 
over the entire globe, but, like an enterprising 

| traveller, continually passes from one country to 
another. The colony of four-footed depredators, 
which ships itself free of expense, makes, for in- 
stance, a voyage to Calcutta, whence many of 
the body will again go to sea, and land perhaps 
at some uninhabited island where the vessel may 
have touched for water. In this manner many 
a hoary old wanderer has circuwnavigated the 
globe oftener than Captain Cook, and set his 
paws on twenty different shores. ‘line rat-cateher 
to the East India Company has often destroyed 
as many as five hundred in a ship newly arrived 
from Calcutta. ‘The genuine ship-rat is a more 
delicate animal than the brown rat, and has so 
strong a resemblance to the old Norman breed, 
that we cannot help thinking they are intimately 
related. The same fine large ear, sharp nose, 
long tail, dark fur, and small size, characterize 
both, and a like antipathy exists between them 
and the Norwegian species. 1tis by no means un- 
common to find distinct colonies of the two kinds 
in the same ship—the one confining itself to the 
stem, the other to the stern, of the vessel. The 
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same arrangement is often adopted in the ware- 
houses of seaports, the ship’s company generally 
locating themselves as near the water as possible, 
and the landsmen in the more infand portion of 
the building. 

When rats have once found their way into a 
ship they are secure as long as the cargo is on 
board, provided they can command the great 
necesssary—water. If this is well guarded, 
they will resort to extraordinary expedients to 
procure it. Ina rainy night they will come on 
deck to drink, and will even ascend the rigging 
to sip the moisture which lies in the folds ot the 
sails. When reduced to extremities they will 
attack the spirit-casks, and get so drunk that 
they are unable to walk home. 
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most workmanlike manner. They will mount 
vines and feed on the grapes; and a friend in- 
forms us that on one occasion he saw a water- 
rat go up a ladder which was resting against a 
plum-tree, and attack the fruit. If a garden is 
near the haunts of water-rats, it is necessary to 
watch narrowly for the holes underneath the 
walls, for they will burrow under the foundation 
with all the vigor of sappers and miners. Such 
is the cunning with which they drive their 
shafts that they will ascend beneath a stack of 
wood, a heap of stones, or any other object 
which will conceal the passage by which they 
obtain an entrance. 

The water-rat is, however, a rare animal com- 


The land-rat| pared with its first-cousin, the common brown 


will, in like manner, gnaw the metal tubes which | or Norway rat, which is likewise, as Lord Bacon 
in public- houses lead from the spirit-store to the | says of the ant, ‘“‘a shrewd thing in a garden.” 
tap, and is as convivial on these occasions as his | They select, according to Cobbett, the prime of 


nautical relation. 
ear for running liquid, and they constantly eat | 
into leaden pipes, and much to their astonish- 


The entire race have a quick | the dessert—melons , Strawberries, 


grapes, and 
wall-fruit ; and though they do but taste of each, 
it is not, ‘as he remarks, very pleasant to eat 


ment receive a douche-bath in consequence. It | after them. Not many years since they existed 
is without doubt the difficulty of obtaining water | in millions in the drains and sewers of the me- 


which causes them in many cases to desert the | | tropolis. 


ship the momentshe touches the shore. 


Several causes have been in operation 


On | to diminish their numbers, and in some quarters 


such occasions they get, if possible, dry-footed | of the town almost wholly to extinguish them. 
to land, which they generally accomplish by | In the first place, the method of flushing the 


passing in Indian file along the mooring-rope, 
though, if no other passage is provided for them, 
they will not hesitate to swim. 


In the same ' 


manner they board ships from the shore, and so ' 
well are their invading habits known to sailors, 


that it is common upon coming into port to fill 
up the hawser holes, or else to run the mooring- 
cable through a broom, the projecting twigs of 
which effectually stop the ingress of these 
nautical quadrupeds. Their occupancy of the 
smaller bird-breeding islands invariably ends in 
their driving away “the feathered inhabitants, 
for they plunder the nests of their eggs, and de- 
vour the young. ‘The puffin® have in this way 
been compelled to relinquish Puffin’s Island, off 
the coast of Caernarvon. 

The ship-rat must not be confounded with the 
water-rat, which is an entirely different species. 
The latter partakes of the habits of the beaver, 
and is somewhat like him in appearance. He 
possesses the same bluff head and long fur, in 
which are buried his diminutive ears. He 
dwells in holes; in the banks of rivers, which 
he constructs with a land and water entrance to 
provide against destruction by the sudden rising 
of the stream. This animal lives entirely upon 
vegetable food, which he will now and then seek 
at some distance inland, and we suspect that to 
him may be traced many of the devastations in 
the fruit and vegetable gardens for which the 
poor sparrows get the blame. We have seen 
water-rats cross a wide meadow, climb the stalks 
of the dwarf beans, and, after detaching the 
pods with their teeth, shell their contents in the 





sewers lately adopted is exceedingly fatal to them. 
When the sluices are opened, go they must with 
the rush of waters, and they may be seen shot 
out by hundreds from the mouths of the eul- 
verts into the Thames. ‘The fact that rats are 
worth three shillings a dozen for sporting pur- 
poses proves, however, the most certain means 
of their destruction, for it insures their cease- 
less pursuit by the great hunter, man. The 
underground city of sewers becomes one vast 
hunting-¢ ground, in which men regularly gain a 
livelihood by capturing them. Before entering 


the subterraneous world the associates generally 


| plan what routes they will take, and at what 


point they will meet, possibly with the idea of 
driving their prey towards a central spot. They 
go in couples, each man carrying a lighted 
candle with a tin reflector, a bag, a sieve, and a 
spade; the spade and sieve being used for ex- 
amining any deposit which promises to contain 
some article of value. The moment the rat sees 
the light he runs along the sides of the drain 
just above the line of ‘the sewage water; the 
men follow, and speedily overtake the winded 
animal, which no sooner finds his pursuers gain- 
ing upon him than he sets up a shrill squeak, in 
the midst of which he is seized with the bare 
hand behind the ears, and deposited in the’ bag. 
In this manner a dozen will sometimes be captur- 
ed in as many minutes. When driven to bay 
at the end of a hlind sewer, they will often fly 
at the boots of their pursucrs in the most de- 
termined manner. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Friovr ayp Meat.—The Flour market continues 
depressed There is but little inquiry, either for ex- 
port or home consumption, and only a few hundred 
bbls. are daily sold at $6 374 a $6 50 per bbl. for fresh 
ground from new wheat, and $6 37} forold. Sales to 
retailers and bakers for fresh ground and fancy brands, 
from $7 50 up to $9 00. 


per barrel. 

_ Grain.—The receipts of Wheat have materially 
increased, and the market is inactive. Good red is 
held at $1 45 « $1 47, and $1 50 a $1 55 for good 
white. Rye is dull at80a85cts. Corn continues in 
fair request, and good yellow sells at 88 c., afloat, and 
86 cts. in store and in the cars. Oats continue dull; 


new Southern is selling at from 35 a 36 cents per 
bushel. 


THE NEW LIBRARY ROOM. 


Frienps’ Lisrary, which has been closed for some 
weeks past to give an opportunity for re-arrangement | 
in the new locatien assigned it, will be opened again | 
for visitors, in the third story of the centre of the new | 


Meeting House, on Race Street, on Seventh day after- 


2oon and evening, the Fifth of Ninth month, and on 


each succeeding Seventh day as heretofore. 


No expense or Javor has been spared in the, fitting 
up of this large and commodious room, and as the col- | 


lection of books is select and extensive, it is deemed 
well worthy the attention of Friends. J.M.E. 


1 ANTED,—A well qualified Female Teacher, to | 
take charge of the School under the care of | 


Alloway’s Creek Preparative Meeting of Friends. 
Application can be made to 
THOMAS SHOURDS, or 
RACHEL HANCOCK. 
Hancock’s Bridge, Salem County, N. J. 
8th mo. 25th, 1857.—4 t. 


YREEN LAWN SEMINARY is situated near. 


Union-Ville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles 
south west of West Chester, and sixteen north west 
from Wilmington ; datly stages to and from the latter, 
and tri-weekly from the former place. ‘The winter 
term will commence on the 2d of 11th mo. next, and 
continue twenty weeks. 
embraces all the usua! branches, comprising a thorough 
English Education, Drawing included. Terms: $57, 
including Board, Washing, Tuition, use of Books, 
Pens, Ink and Lights. The French, Latin and Greek 
Languages taught at $5 each, extra, by experienced 
and competent teachers, one a native of New Hamp- 


shire, and a graduate of a popular College in that | 


State, whose qualifications have gained her a place 
amongst the highest rank of teachers. ‘The house is 
Jarge, and in every way calculated to secure health 
aod comfort to thirty-five or forty pupils. 

For Circulars, address— 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 

Union-Ville, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 

9th mo. Sth, 1857.—8 t. 


J ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., i857. ‘Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


|,.LDRIDGE HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 
Winter session (for the education of young men 





and boys) of this Institution, will open on the 9th of 


11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. 


Rye Flour is now selling at | 
$40 50 a $4 62 per bbl., and Corn Meal held at $4 00 | 


month, 1857, and continue Twenty weeks. 


The course of instruction | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught by the most approved methods of 
teaching founded on experience. 

Also the elements of the Latin and French languages. 

Terms, $70 per session. 

Those wishing to enter will please make early ap- 
plication. 

For full particulars address the Principal fora cir- 
cular. 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge Hill, Salem County N. J. 
8 mo. 29, 1857—8 w. 


1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
' MEN AND BOYS.—The next winter session of 
this School will commence on 2d day the 9th of 1ith 
Terms 
70 per session. Those desirous of entering will 
| please make early application. For circulars giving 
further information, address either of the undersigned. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O. Montgomery County, Pa. 
8 mo. 22, 1857—8 w. 








\RIENDS’ SCHOOLS, (on Meeting House premises, 
Fourth and Green streets.)—Green Street Gram- 
mar School for Girls will re-open on Second day, 31st 
inst. There will be but one session per day. It is 
designed to introduce higher branches of study than 
have hitherto been taught, thus making it a finishing 
| school for those who wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

During the winter familiar lectures will be given on 
| Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, &c., illustrated 
| by appropriate apparatus; and in every particular an 
| effort will be made to meet the wants of those en- 
| trusted to my care. 

S. HAYHURST, Teacher. 

Green Street Grammar School for Boys will re-open 
on Second day 31st inst., under the care of the under- 
signed. The higher branches of Mathematics, also 
more elementary studies will beembraced in the course 
of instruction in this school; and an effort will be 
made to render it worthy of patronage. 

ANNA MORRIS, Teacher. 

The Primary School for Boys and Girls will also 
re-open under the care of Ann Bailey. Vacancies as 
they occur, will be filled by “ Friends’ ”’ children, in 
the order of application. 

References,;—David Ellis, No. 617, Franklin St. 
above Green. Jane Johnson, No. 533 N. Fourth St. 

Phila. 8th mo. 13th, 1857. 


‘RANKFORD SELECT SEMINARY.—This In- 
k stitution, having been in successful operation for 
the last twenty years, will now receive six or eight 
female pupils as boarders in the family. Age unde: 
| thirteen years preferred. 
| Careful attention will be paid to health, morals, &c.. 
| and they will be required to attend Friends’ Meeting 
| on First days, accompanied by one of their teachers, 


__| also mid week meetings if desired by parents or guar- 


dians. Terms moderate. 
| LETITIA MURPHY Principal. 
SARAHC. WALKER Assistant. 
No. 158 Frankford St. Frankford, Pa. 
REFERENCES. 
John Child, 510 Arch Street. 
Thomas T. Child, 452 N. 2d Street below Poplar. 
| Julia Yerkes, 909 N. 4th Street above Poplar. 
Wm. C. Murphy, 43 S. 4th Street above Chestnut. 
Charles Murphy, 820 N. 12th Street below Parrish. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penns. Ponk 





